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FOREWORD 

Cofonel  Charles  A.  Zollinger,  progressive  mayor  of  Fort  Wayne 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  sensed  the  Summit  City  as  chief  execu- 
tive for  nearly  fifteen  years.  This  publication,  outlining  his  life  and 
his  administrations,  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  Fort  Wayne's  mayors. 
The  source  material  was  drawn  from  the  files  of  local  newspapers,  his- 
tories, and  personal  interviews. 

The  Boards  and  the  Staff  of  the  Public  Library  of  Fort  Wayne 
and  Allen  County  present  this  biographical  sketch  in  the  hope  that  the 
life  and  times  of  Mayor  Zollinger  will  be  interesting  and  informative 
to  Library  patrons. 


Colonel  Charles  A.  Zollinger  was  a  hero  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  mayor  of  Fort  Wayne  for  almost  fifteen  years.  Only  two  others 
served  longer  as  chief  executive  of  the  Summit  City.  Harry  W.  Baals 
was  mayor  for  fifteen  and  one-half  years,  and  William  J.  Hosey 
served  for  seventeen  years.  However,  the  voters  of  Fort  Wayne  have 
elected  no  other  man  to  the  office  of  mayor  more  times  than  Colonel 
Zollinger.  On  seven  occasions  the  voters  chose  him  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  the  chief  magistrate.  In  the  1870's  and  1880's,  the  mayor's 
term  of  office  was  only  two  years,  just  half  of  the  four-year  term  of 
today. 

Wiesbaden,  Germany,  was  the  birthplace  of  Colonel  Zollinger, 
his  father,  and  his  paternal  grandfather.  The  father  of  Charles  A. 
Zollinger,  Christian  Zollinger,  was  born  on  October  29,  1811,  and 
was  educated  in  his  native  city.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he 
operated  his  own  business;  by  his  twenty-third  year,  in  April,  1834, 
he  was  sufficiently  established  to  ask  Miss  Elizabeth  Kuhne,  also  a 
native  of  that  pleasant  city  on  the  Rhine,  to  be  his  wife.  The  father 
of  the  bride  was  a  prosperous  tinsmith;  his  daughter  had  received  a 
good  education  in  Wiesbaden.  Charles  was  born  to  the  young  couple 
on  December  9,  1838. 

On  March  20,  1848,  Christian  and  Elizabeth  Zollinger  and 
their  seven  sons  emigrated  to  the  United  States;  they  landed  in  New 
York  on  May  18  after  a  long  and  wearisome  voyage.  Young  Charles 
was  nine  years  old  at  this  time.  The  family  proceeded  at  once  to  Ohio 
and  arrived  in  Sandusky  on  May  26.  They  resided  in  that  community 
until  the  summer  of  1849;  fear  of  the  dreaded  cholera  epidemic  then 
afflicting  their  neighbors  caused  them  to  proceed  to  Fort  Wayne.  They 
teached  their  destination  on  August  5,  1849;  shortly  thereafter. 
Christian  Zollinger  purchased  a  farm  in  Marion  Township. 

Christian  Zollinger  was,  by  occupation,  a  wood  turner  as  his 
father  had  been  before  him.  This  trade  required  physical  strength  and 
stamina,and  young  Charles  was  physically  suited  to  the  work.  Through- 
out his  boyhood,  Charles  aided  the  elder  Zollinger  in  his  workshop; 
because  of  steady  employment,  he  had  no  formal  schooling  in  America. 
In  his  native  Germany,  he  had  attended  school  regularly  until  the  age 
of  nine  years. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  left  home  and  traveled  to  Minne- 
sota where  he  remained  about  four  years.  His  occupation  in  the  North 
Star  state  is  unknown;  but  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1859,  he 


had  decided  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  Apprenticed  to 
Colonel  J.  W.  Whitaker  in  New  Haven,  Indiana,  he  worked  hard  at 
learning  his  chosen  trade  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

On  April  12,  1861,  the  Confederate  forces  opened  fire  on 
Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor  and  precipitated  the  four-year  con- 
flict between  the  North  and  South.  President  Lincoln  immediately 
called  for  75,000  volunteers  to  serve  three  months;  a  month  later,  the 
President  called  for  42,000  volunteers  to  serve  three  years  or  more. 
Drafting  men  for  military  service  was  not  practiced  in  the  United  States 
until  March  3,   1863. 

Charles  Zollinger  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  his  services 
to  his  adopted  country.  He  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Ninth  Indiana 
Volunteers  Infantry  (I.  V.I.)for  a  term  of  three  months.  While  serving 
OS  a  private  with  this  company,  he  participated  in  skirmishes  at 
Philippi,  West  Virginia;  Laurel  Hill,  Pennsylvania;  andCarrick's  Ford, 
West  Virginia.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  enlistment,  he  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge.  When  he  returned  to  Fort  Wayne,  he 
helped  recruit  a  company  for  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  Volunteers  Infantry 
to  serve  three  years  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  unit  was  desig- 
nated Company  D.  At  the  election  of  company  officers,  young 
Zollinger  declined  the  rank  of  captain  in  favor  of  J.  W.  Whitaker  but 
accepted  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

As  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D  of  the  Thirtieth  Indiana  Regi- 
ment, Zollinger  saw  action  in  numerous  skirmishes  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee;  he  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh  and  the  Battle  ofMurfrees- 
boro  on  Stone  River.  Lieutenant  Zollinger  served  bravely  and  faith- 
fully with  his  company  until  February,  1863,  when  impaired  health, 
resulting  from  unusual  exertion  and  severe  exposure  in  the  field,  forced 
his  resignation.  Returning  home,  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Filberg  on 
February  26,   1863. 

By  March,  1864,  Lieutenant  Zollinger  had  regained  his  health; 
he  then  recruited  a  company  which  later  received  an  assignment  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers  Infantry.  He  was 
commissioned  as  its  lieutenant  colonel;  three  months  later,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  when  Colonel  Charles  Chase  resigned. 
For  a  time.  Colonel  Zollinger  commanded  not  only  his  own  regiment 
but  also  the  brigade  to  which  his  regiment  belonged. 

He  was  always  attentive  to  the  needs  and  comforts  of  his  men. 
The    FORT   WAYNE   MORNING  JOURNAL  of  December  30,  1893, 
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described  Colonel  Zollinger  as  a  military  leader: 

He  was  patient  and  kind;  his  fatherly  care  won  for  him  the  uni- 
versal love  and  high  regard  of  his  soldiers.  Colonel  Zollinger  com- 
bined with  these  beneficent  virtues,  dignity  and  the  qualities  of  a 
disciplinarian  in  an  eminent  degree.  This  combination  gave  him 
marked  efficiency  in  his  command.  He  was  cool  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
prudent  where  caution  was  required,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  He  never  asked  his  men  to  go  where  he  would  not;  they  were 
always  eager  to  follow  his  advance. 

These  traits  made  Colonel  Zollinger  a  fine  military  officer  and  leader; 
the  same  personal  attributes  were  later  to  contribute  to  his  success  as 
mayor  of  Fort  Wayne. 

As  colonel  of  his  regiment.  Colonel  Zollinger  took  part  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  The  campaign  began  in  May,  1864.  Shemian  ad- 
vanced through  Georgia  to  Atlanta  and  then  from  Atlanta  through  the 
Carolinas,  in  an  attempt  to  intercept  the  Confederate  Armies  between 
Grant  in  the  north  and  Sherman  in  the  south.  Sherman's  march  was 
marked  by  devastation  and  destruction  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas, 
for  which  the  South  never  forgave  the  North.  The  Union  general  was 
opposed  by  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  impeded  the  Union  forces 
but  wisely  refused  a  general  battle.  Several  of  the  numerous  skir- 
mishes resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  Sherman's  forces. 

One  of  the  most  disastrous  of  these  actions  was  at  Strawberry 
Run;  Colonel  Zollinger's  regiment  lost  three  color  bearers  and  a  large 
number  in  dead  and  wounded.  The  regiment  likewise  suffered  heavy 
losses  in  an  affray  at  Kinston,  North  Carolina.  The  Kinston  engage- 
ment was  the  last  for  Colonel  Zollinger's  regiment.  After  Kinston, 
the  unit  joined  Shennan's  army  and  then  later  marched  to  Raleigh. 
Following  the  surrender  of  Johnston's  amiy,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Indiana  Volunteers  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  At  Charlotte,  the  Colonel  and  the  men  in  his  com- 
mand were  mustered  out  of  service  August  29,   1865. 

Immediately  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  many  veterans 
sought  military  careers  and  applied  for  commissions  in  the  Regular 
Army.  At  the  same  time.  Congress  limited  the  Regular  Anriy  to 
60,000  men,  and  few  vacancies  existed.  A  reduction  of  the  armed 
forces  was  made  because  of  American  sentiment  against  standing 
armies;  thousands  of  emigrants  had  come  to  this  country  to  escape  the 
military.  Many  applicants  were  rejected;  many  men  who  were  ac- 
cepted received  the  rating  of  second   lieutenant,  a   lesser  rank  than 


they  expected.  Despite  the  keen  competition.  Colonel  Zollinger, 
following  his  discharge  from  service,  was  offered  a  commission  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Thirtieth  Regular  Infantry,  even  though  he  had  not 
made  application.  Although  the  offer  was  a  distinct  honor  and  rec- 
ognition of  his  services  by  the  War  Department,  he  did  not  accept 
the  commission. 

Instead,  he  returned  to  his  forge  in  New  Haven,  probably  in 
the  fall  of  1865.  During  his  residence  in  that  community,  he  became 
interested  in  municipal  government.  He  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  New  Haven  as  a  town;  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  elected  after  the 
town  was  incorporated  June  7,  1866;  he  served  as  first  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

In  1868,  Colonel  Zollinger  laid  aside  the  hammer  and  anvil 
and  moved  to  Fort  Wayne.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  as  main  route 
agent  for  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  Railroad,  which  later  became 
the  present-day  Wabash  Railroad.  At  the  same  time,  he  entered  the 
hat  business  in  partnership  with  Captain  James  H.  Harper.  The  Harper- 
Zollinger  shop  was  located  in  the  retail  district  on  the  west  side  of 
Calhoun  Street  between  Columbia  and  Main  streets.  Although  suc- 
cessful in  this  business  venture,  Zollinger  sold  his  interest  in  the  firm 
a  year  or  two  later  to  enter  politics. 

Diligent  research  has  disclosed  few  facts  regarding  Colonel 
Zollinger's  private  life.  The  inadequate  newspaper  reporting  of  the 
period  is  partially  responsible  for  the  dearth  of  material.  In  Colonel 
Zollinger's  day,  a  man's  family  life  was  his  own.  His  family  escaped 
the  pitiless  glare  of  publicity.  On  May  30,  1870,  Colonel  Zollinger's 
happy  marriageof  seven  years  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  FORT  WAYNE  MORNING  JOURNAL  reported  that  Mrs.  Zollinger 
departed  "from  a  fond  husband,  two  little  daughters,  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  "  The  given  names  of  the  daughters  are  not  recorded, 
but  it  is  known  that  they  grew  up  and  later  married  in  Fort  Wayne. 
One  girl  married  Charles  Walton,  trainmaster  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  (the  present  Pennsylvania  Railroad);  the 
other  daughter  married  Robert  Hammond. 

Colonel  Zollinger  was  reared  in  the  Lutheran  faith.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Trinity  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  during  his 
residence  in  Fort  Wayne.  In  his  day,  the  edifice  of  that  faith  was 
located  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Wayne  and  Clinton  streets.  Today, 
the  congregation  of  the  church  worships  in  a  beautiful  Gothic  building 


at  West  Wayne  and  Ewing  streets.  Rev.  Samuel  Wagenhals,  the 
Immediate  predecessor  of  Dr.  Paul  H.  Krauss,  was  the  pastor  in  the 
period  of  Zollinger's  membership  in  the  church. 

On  October  11,  1871,  Colonel  Zollinger  remarried.  Little  is 
known  of  the  wedding  other  than  the  name  and  residence  of  the  bride. 
She  was  Miss  Mary  Kellogg  of  Plymouth,  Michigan.  Colonel  Zollinger 
and  his  second  wife  were  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Mamie  and 
Alice. 

In  October,  1870,  Colonel  Zollinger  was  elected  to  political 
office  for  the  first  time.  He  ran  for  sheriff  of  Allen  County  as  an  in- 
dependent Republican;  he  was  elected  and  served  the  two-year  term 
with  honor. 

In  July,  1872,  the  Democrats  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for 
President  at  the  National  Convention.  The  Democrats  in  1872  were 
confronted  with  a  popular  Republican  candidate.  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  a  strong  third  party,  the  Liberal  Republicans.  The  latter 
group,  led  by  the  intellectuals  of  the  nation,  championed  a  reform 
program;  they  picked  Horace  Greeley  to  be  their  presidential  candi- 
date. The  Democrats,  believing  they  could  not  defeat  the  Republicans 
without  the  support  of  the  Liberal  Republicans,  endorsed  Horace 
Greeley  as  their  candidate.  The  choice  caused  considerable  surprise 
for  many  Democrats  looked  upon  Horace  Greeley  as  one  of  the  most 
violent  Republicans  in  the  country.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  said 
the  Democratic  party  had  turned  a  somersault. 

Many  Republicans  at  this  time  did  support  the  Democratic 
nominee;  Colonel  Zollinger  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  these.  In 
1872,  he  formally  switched  to  the  Democratic  party;  the  WARSAW 
TIMES  of  October  8,  1885,  stated  that  he  ran  for  and  was  re-elected 
sheriff  for  a  second  term  on  that  ticket.  There  is  some  conflict  as  to 
whether  Colonel  Zollinger  ran  for  a  second  term  as  sheriff.  This  is  the 
only  known  source  which  mentions  that  he  did;  that  newspaper  has, 
however,  confused  other  facts  of  Zollinger's  career.  For  example,  it 
said  he  succeeded  himself  as  mayor  four  or  five  times;  at  that  time,  he 
had  just  finished  his  sixth  term.  Nevertheless,  Colonel  Zollinger  did 
change  his  political  affiliation  to  the  Democratic  party;  he  remained 
a  Democrat  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Many  years  later,  he  was  accused  of  switching  parties  when- 
ever it  seemed  most  advantageous.  The  following  excerpt  from  the 
pro- Republican  and  anti-Zol linger  WARSAW  TIMES  appeared   in  an 


editorial  in  the  October  8,   1885,  issue: 


Colonel  Charles  A.  Zollinger  of  Fort  Wayne  has  just  received 
the  appointment  of  pension  agent  for  the  state  of  Indiana.  Colonel 
Zollinger  is  a  clever  gentleman  and  one  whom  we  have  always  person- 
ally   esteemed.     He    has   been   successful   in   all   his  efforts  to  secure 

position a    "soft  snap",     to  use    an  expression    very    much  in  vogue 

among  "the  boys"  since  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  first  elected 
sheriff  of  Allen  County  by  the  Republicans  and  served  one  term.  This 
was  just  previous  to  the  somersault  made  by  the  Democrats  when  they 
indorsed  Horace  Greeley  as  their  candidate  for  President.  Colonel 
Zollinger  gracefully  turned  the  somersault  also  but  in  a  differentdirec- 
tion;he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  sheriff  and  was  elected 
for  a  second  term.  At  the  end  of  his  second  term,  all  that  the  law  al- 
lowed, he  became  the  Democratic  nominee  for  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Fort  Wayne,  a  two-year  term  of  office.  He  was  his  own  successor 
four  or  five  times  and  now  receives  the  position  of  pension  agent  for 
the  state. 

Few  men  have  been  able  to  flop  over  from  party  to  party  and 
secure  a  fat  salary  each  time  or  be  so  long  a  favorite  public  official. 
Colonel  Zollinger  has  certainly  been  well  taken  care  of;  while  we  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  receiving  a  fat  office,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  this  kind  of  politics  has  paid  him  well .  The  only 
serious  thing  is  that  his  successful  course  may  lead  people  to  say  and 
believe  that  his  political  principles  are  wholly  measured  by  the  amount 
of  "pap"  received.  If  General  Manson  had  received  the  appointment 
of  pension  agent.  Colonel  Zollinger,  in  the  very  nature  of  things  and 
in  full  accord  with  his  post  political  life,  would  have  become  so  ac- 
tive a  Republican  that  he  would  have  bobbed  up  as  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  a  lucrative  office  in  1888  when  the  Republican  party  was 
again  successful.  To  conclude,  we  congratulate  the  Colonel  over  his 
success,  even  if  it  was  some  time  in  coming. 


Colonel  Zollinger  was  first  elected  mayor  of  Fort  Wayne  in 
May,  1873.  By  re-election  every  two  years,  he  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously for  twelve  years.  When  the  Colonel  took  office,  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  city  were  in  a  confused  and  muddled  state.  No  one 
seemed  to  understand  them;  the  inadequate  records  of  the  day  made  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  city's  financial  position.  The  bonded  and 
floating  debt  exceeded  $900,000,  Since  It  had  defaulted  in  interest 
on  its  bonds,  the  city    had  credit  neither  at  home  nor  aboard.    As  late 


as  1874,  Fort  Wayne's  ten  per  cent  bonds  sold  at  eighty-three  cents  on 
the  dollar.  The  city  was  unable  to  redeem  its  notes.  Since  there  was 
no  money  in  the  treasury,  these  were  sold  with  difficulty  at  from 
seventy  to  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

At  the  end  of  Colonel  Zollinger's  twelve-year  tenure  of  office, 
the  bonded  debt  had  been  reduced  to  $818,000.  The  entire  floating 
debt  had  been  liquidated,  and  city  notes  were  cashed  on  presenta- 
tion. Colonel  Zollinger  left  a  balance  of  $133,000  in  the  treasury, 
and  the  city  en|oyed  the  best  credit  abroad.  Municipal  bonds  bore 
interest  from  five  to  six  per  cent. 

The  financial  accomplishments  during  Colonel  Zollinger's  long 
administration  were  accompanied  by  a  most  impressive  development  of 
municipal  functions.  During  this  time  Fort  Wayne  experienced  the 
first  marked  advancement  toward  the  metropolitan  proportions  which  it 
now  enjoys. 

The  first  administration  of  Colonel  Zollinger,  which  began  in 
1874,  doubled  the  police  force,  so  that  the  town,  which  had  grown 
from  10,388  in  1860  to  20,418  in  1874,  might  have  adequate  police 
protection.  Another  accomplishment  of  his  first  administration  was 
the  installation  of  the  National  Fire  Alarm  System  with  fifteen  boxes 
and  about  eight  miles  of  wire  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  Zollinger's  fol- 
lowing administrations  installed  more  street  lights,  laid  out  more  im- 
proved streets,  and  built  public  and  private  sewers  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  important  achievements  of  the  Zollinger  period 
was  the  establishment  of  a  city  waterworks  system  in  1879.  During 
his  first  years  as  chief  magistrate.  Colonel  Zollinger  had  urged  an 
adequate  municipal  water  supply.  In  those  early  years,  the  City 
Council  favored  using  the  water  of  the  old  feeder  canal  rather  than 
building  a  first-class  system.  The  Council  devised  a  plan  to  erect  a 
plant  at  a  cost  of  $380,000.  However,  further  action  on  the  project 
was  stopped  by  a  restraining  order  secured  by  interested  citizens;  at 
the  next  councilmanic  election,  every  candidate  who  favored  the  use 
of  canal  water  was  defeated.  In  May,  1879,  J.  D.  Cook  of  Toledo, 
a  competent  hydraulic  engineer,  submitted  plans  which  included  the 
building  of  a  reservoir.  The  City  Council  opposed  the  idea  of  a 
reservoir;  but  at  a  special  election,  the  voters  declared  in  favor  of 
the  plan.  The  new  system  included  a  reservoir  built  at  an  expense  of 
$250,000  and  a  pumping  station  erected  on  the  Spy  Run  Creek  near 
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Clinton  Street.  Other  features  of  the  system  were  a  low-pressure 
engine  capable  of  pumping  3,000,000  gallons  daily,  a  high-pressure 
engine,  a  battery  of  boilers,  and  about  twenty  miles  of  pipe  line 
throughout  the  city. 

In  the  early  years,  the  municipality  of  Fort  Wayne  provided 
no  fire  protection.  A  number  of  very  active  volunteer  organizations, 
however,  existed  to  fight  fire  and  to  protect  lives  and  property.  The 
Wideawakes,  the  Alerts,  the  Mechanics,  the  Vigilants,  the  Ed 
Slocums,  and  the  Eagles  competed  with  one  another  for  the  highest 
fire-fighting  honors  of  the  times.  In  1856  the  city  took  official  rec- 
ognition of  fire  fighting  as  a  municipal  function.  In  that  year,  the 
city  fathers  appointed  a  fire  chief  and  authorized  him  to  supervise  the 
volunteer  companies.  The  Zollinger  administration  developed  uniform 
methods  of  fire  fighting;  the  city  purchased  several  steam  fire  engines 
and  one  rotary  fire  engine.  The  steam  engine  purchased  in  1865  bore 
the  name  of  "Charley  Zollinger"  in  honor  of  the  Civil  War  hero.  In 
1881,  during  the  fifth  tenm  of  Mayor  Zollinger,  the  first  paid  fire 
department  came  into  existence.  Henry  Hilbrecht,  Jr.  was  named 
chief.  Thereafter,  the  department  acquired  a  substantial  amount  of 
equipment  and  developed  marked  efficiency. 

Improvements  so  extensive  might  well  be  expected  to.  raise 
taxes,  but  the  projects  were  completed  without  any  increase  of  taxes 
whatever.  In  fact,  during  Zollinger's  tenure,  the  tax  levy  of  $1.20 
per  $100  gradually  decreased  to  a  levy  of  $1 .00  per  $100.  The  tax 
rate  again  began  to  rise  within  a  few  years  under  Colonel  Zollinger's 
successors. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  administrations  ofColonel  Zollinger 
are  attributable  in  part  to  the  character  and  qualities  of  the  Mayor 
himself.  He  was  an  honest  official;  he  was  frank,  firm,  and  devoted 
to  principle.  He  exhibited  an  extraordinary  executive  ability  in  the 
discharge  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  following  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  April  17,  1891,  issue  of  the  FORT  WAYNE  SENTINEL: 
"He  has  not  now  a  superior  in  the  state  as  an  executive.  His  mind 
was  naturally  formed  in  this  mold  and  was  afterward  trained  by  his 
experience  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  a  soldier  of  the  Republic." 
The  FORT  WAYNE  DAILY  SENTINEL  of  February  27,  1874,  com- 
mented: "He  presided  over  the  Council  with  the  dignity  of  a  prince. 
He  is  not  a  meddler,  nor  does  he  seek  popularity  by  pretending  to 
make  great  discoveries  in  the  theory   of   government,   but  he  pursues 
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the  even  tenor  of  his  way."  Colonel  Zollinger  was  also  a  man  of 
efficient  and  thorough  methods.  He  required  all  city  officers  to  re- 
port to  him  monthly  on  the  affairs  of  their  respective  departments;  fees 
collected  from  fines  and  liquor  licenses  doubled. 

In  1885,  after  serving  six  consecutive  terms  as  mayor.  Colonel 
Zollinger  declined  the  nomination  for  a  seventh  term.  He  accepted, 
instead,  the  position  of  veterans'  pension  agent  for  the  state  of  Indi- 
ana under  the  first  administration  of  President  Cleveland.  The  pen- 
sion agency  was  then  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  federal 
offices  in  Indiana.  Only  ex-soldiers  with  three  years  service  were  con- 
sidered for  the  post.  The  annual  salary  was  $4,000.  The  twenty-nine 
subordinate  appointments  under  the  pension  agent  made  the  office  one 
of  particular  interest  to  those  in  politics.  During  his  four  years  of 
service.  Colonel  Zollinger  disbursed  millions  of  dollars;  he  retired 
with  the  highest  mark  of  commendation  that  could  be  bestowed  upon  a 
pension  agent  by  the  federal  government,  a  complimentary  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as 
pension  agent  in  1889,  Colonel  Zollinger  engaged  in  paper  manu- 
facturing in  Hartford  City.  Later,  he  was  associated  with  Ronald  T. 
McDonald  in  various  enterprises  in  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1888,  the  Australian  ballot  system  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States.  The  ballots  originally  used  in  American  elections  were 
provided  by  candidates  or  party  committees.  Occasionally  they  were 
tampered  with,  and  often  they  were  marked  under  conditions  making 
secrecy  impossible.  During  the  1870's  and  1880's,  election  frauds  of 
this  character  became  rampant.  Reform  was  sought  and  was  achieved 
in  large  measure  by  the  Australian  ballot  system  under  which  ballots 
are  provided  and  their  genuineness  guaranteed  by  the  state.  The 
system  was  first  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
municipal  election  of  1888;  in  Fort  Wayne,  it  was  first  used  in  the 
fall  election  of  1890.  The  Indiana  General  Assembly  had  required 
the  Australian  ballot  by  law  the  previous  year.  The  second  time  Aus- 
tralian ballots  were  used  in  Fort  Wayne  was  in  the  spring  primaries  in 
1891;  the  method  was  found  so  successful  that  it  was  used  in  all  elec- 
tions until  the  advent  of  the  voting  machine.  The  law  of  1889  has 
never  been  changed. 

The  Democratic  party  of  Fort  Wayne  nominated  Colonel 
Zollinger  as  its  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  for  the  seventh  time  in 
April,   1891.   Colonel  Zollinger  defeated  Chris  Boseker  in  the  primary 


election.  The  political  campaign  of  1891  In  Fort  Wayne  was  an  ani- 
mated one.  The  Republicans  had  renominated  Daniel  L.  Harding,  the 
incumbent.  Mr.  Harding,  so  his  opponents  said,  was  elected  in  1889 
through  the  assistance  of  the  liquor  league  and  the  extreme  temperance 
groups.  Representatives  of  both  factions  allegedly  stood  side  by  side 
at  the  polls  peddling  Harding  tickets  (ballots).  For  three  months  fol- 
lowing the  election  of  1889,  the  Republican  mayor  enforced  the  liq- 
uor laws  strictly;  the  saloon  owners  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  Then 
the  liquor  regulations  were  ignored  by  both  the  wet  element  and  the 
authorities.  The  truth  of  this  charge  is  open  to  question  as  many 
charges  and  counter-charges  were  hurled  indiscriminately  during  the 
last  few  days  of  the  1891  campaign.  The  fight  certainly  involved 
personalities. 

The  voters  went  to  the  polls  on  May  5;  and  in  this  close  con- 
test, party  lines  were  not  drawn.  Many  Republicans  voted  forColonel 
Zollinger,  and  many  Democrats  voted  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
On  the  morning  of  May  6,  Fort  Wayne  citizens  awakened  to  learn 
that  they  had  elected  Colonel  Zollinger  to  the  office  of  mayor  by  a 
majority  of  ninety-seven  votes.  On  the  next  day,  the  Board  of  Can- 
vasers,  composed  of  the  city  clerk  and  inspectors  from  the  precincts, 
set  the  official  majority  at  ninety-one  votes.  Colonel  Zollinger  filed 
his  bond  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  afternoon  of  May  7;  he 
assumed  the  chair  of  mayor  for  the  seventh  time. 

During  this  seventh  term,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  Indiana  extended  the  term  of  mayor  an  additional  year.  Thus, 
Zollinger's  elective  term  was  to  expire  in  May,  1894,  instead  of  May, 
1893.  In  December,  1893,  he  was  again  appointed  state  pension 
agent  under  the  second  administration  of  President  Cleveland.  The 
Colonel  planned  to  submit  his  resignation  to  the  City  Council  in  Janu- 
ary,  1894,  and  to  assume  office  soon  afterward. 

On  December  21,  1893,  however.  Colonel  Zollinger  suffered 
an  acute  attack  of  neuralgia;  he  had  been  under  a  physician's  care 
for  many  months.  The  disease  seemed  confined  to  no  particular  part 
of  the  body  but  shifted  about  from  one  area  to  another.  However,  he 
frequently  complained  of  severe  pains  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

On  Wednesday,  December  27,  Colonel  Zollinger's  condition 
seemed  much  improved.  In  the  early  evening  of  that  day,  A.  A. 
Purman  and  John  F.  Rodebaugh,  prominent  Fort  Wayne  attorneys  and 
close  friends  of   the  Colonel,  visited  him  at  his  bedside.    The  Mayor 
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was  very  weak  but  conferred  with  family  and  friends  In  a  hopeful  way. 
The  visitors  noticed  that  the  patient  was  perspiring  profusely.  When 
Mr.  Purman  arrived  home,  he  mentioned  this  symptom  to  his  wife,  who 
had  had  much  experience  In  nervous  diseases.  Mrs.  Purman  declared 
that  the  perspiration  was  a  most  dangerous  symptom  and  recommended 
stimulants.  Mr.  Purman  returned  to  the  home  of  Colonel  Zollinger 
with  a  bottle  of  brandy.  However,  the  Colonel  seemed  much  im- 
proved and  declined  the  spirits.  Mr.  Purman  returned  home  about 
eleven  o'clock;  soon  after  this  hour,  the  patient  grew  much  worse. 
He  complained  of  difficulty  in  breathing  and  frequently  put  his  hand 
over  his  heart.  Mr.  Purman  and  F.  R.  Burrows  were  summoned  and 
came  at  once. 

The  stricken  Mayor  had  abandoned  hope.  "It  Is  no  use,"  he 
said,  "I  am  going  to  die,  and  medicine  will  not  help  me. "  His  friends, 
however,  induced  him  to  take  medication,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Miller  and 
Dr.  Hiram  Van  Swerlngen  were  summoned.  Dr.  Sweringen  arrived  first 
and  immediately  saw  that  medical  aid  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  doc- 
tor hastily  gave  an  injection  of  anodyne;  but  before  the  medicine  could 
alleviate  the  patient's  anguish.  Mayor  Zollinger  had  passed  away. 
The  time  of  death  was  recorded  as  1 1:30  p.m. 

The  Mayor's  family  was  by  his  side  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  FORT  WAYNE  SENTINEL  of  December  28,  1893  listed  the  fol- 
lowing surviving  members  of  the  family:  the  widow;  the  four  daughters, 
Mrs.  Robert  Hammond,  Mrs.  Charles  Walton,  and  Mamie  and  Alice, 
at  home;  and  the  Mayor's  father.  Christian  Zollinger,  of  Adams  Town- 
ship. Six  brothers  also  sun^Ived.  They  were  August  and  Louis,  of 
Fort  Wayne;  Henry,  a  trustee  and  large  landowner  In  Adams  Township; 
Frederick,  who  occupied  the  family  farm  In  Marion  Township  and  served 
as  a  trustee  of  that  township;  Valentine,  a  farmer  who  lived  south- 
east of  Fort  Wayne;  and  Morris,  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Elaborate  funeral  arrangements  were  planned  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  assisted  by  the  many  organizations  of 
which  Colonel  Zollinger  was  a  prominent  member.  As  an  officer  and 
veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  he  had  participated  in  the  activities  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  was  a  member  of  the  Sion  S.  Bass 
Post.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  and  was  popular  and  active  Inmost 
gatherings  of  these  military  groups. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Odd  Fellows,  and 
a  charter   member  of   the  Royal  Arcanum.    As  an  Odd  Fellow   and  a 
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Mason,  he  had  been  prominent  among  his  brothers  and  had  attended 
the  state  meetings  of  these  societies.  In  the  Masons,  he  was  a  life 
member  of  Home  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  and  belonged  to  Fort  Wayne 
Commander/,  No.  14,  Knights  Templar;  the  Scottish  Rite  Masons;  the 
Mystic  Shriners;  and  Fort  Wayne  Commander/,   No.  4. 

in  the  days  that  followed,  the  circuit  and  superior  court  judges 
adjourned  their  respective  courts  out  of  respect  for  the  dead  Mayor. 
On  Saturday,  December  30,  the  body  of  the  Mayor  lay  in  state  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  City  Hall  from  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  un- 
til four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Council  Chamber,  the  halls, 
and  the  city  building  were  draped  in  mourning.  Grand  Army  veterans 
formed  a  Guard  of  Honor  in  the  Council  Chamber;  the  Zollinger  Bat- 
tery and  Rifles  were  on  detail  duty  elsewhere  in  the  building.  Thou- 
sands of  citizens  passed  through  City  Hall  in  a  continuous  stream  to  pay 
their  final  respects. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Sunday,  December  31,  1893.  The 
services  at  the  residence  of  the  deceased  Mayor,  248  West  Wayne 
Street,  were  brief  and  simple.  Rev.  Samuel  Wagenhals,  pastor  of  the 
Trinity  English  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  conducted  the  services 
which  consisted  of  prayers  and  scriptural  readings.  Only  the  family, 
relatives,  and  the  most  intimate  friends  and  life  associates  of  Colonel 
Zollinger  were  present  at  this  private  service. 

After  the  services,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  hearse  and  the 
funeral  procession  moved  slowly  to  Lindenwood  Cemetery.  The  FORT 
WAYNE  SENTINEL,  January  1,  1894,  reported  the  line  of  march 
essentially  as  follows:  police  under  Chief  Wilkinson,  firemen  under 
Chief  Hilbrecht,  city  officials  and  ex-city  officer?.  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Union  Veteran  Legion,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  under  Commander  Charles  Hilton,  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion, Knights  Templar,  Scottish  Rite  Masons,  the  Zollinger  Battery 
under  Captain  W.  W.  Mungen,  Fort  Wayne  True  Blues  under  Captain 
J.  B.  Fonner,  German  Military  Company,  Baptist  Boys  Brigade,  Rifle 
Cadet  Corps,  Fort  Wayne  Rifles  under  Captain  Reese,  officiating  min- 
ister in  carriage,  pallbearers,  hearse,  family  and  friends  in  carriages. 
Flanking  the  pallbearers  on  either  side  was  a  guard  of  honor — twelve 
ex-soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  and  comrades-in-arms  of  Colonel  Zollinger. 

Thousands  preceded  the  funeral  cortege  to  Lindenwood  Ceme- 
tery. The  area  about  the  grave  was  thronged;  the  police  were  obliged 
to  move  back  the  crowd  so  that  the  procession  might  approach. 
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The  graveside  portion  of  the  English  Lutheran  burial  service 
was  read  by  Rev.  Wagenhals.  The  Knights  Templar  then  proceeded 
with  their  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  after  which  the  Zollinger 
Battery  fired  a  parting  salute  of  three  guns.  The  Odd  Fellows  con- 
tinued the  ceremonies  with  their  beautiful  ritual.  Then  followed  the 
rites  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  ended  with  three  parting  volleys  by  a 
firing  squad  detailed  from  the  Fort  Wayne  Rifles. 

On  January  1,  1894,  the  FORT  WAYNE  SENTINEL  reported: 

Beneath  the  bright  afternoon  sun  of  the  last  day  in  the  year, 
midst  flowers  and  tears,  the  grief  of  loved  ones,  the  mourning  of  old 
army  comrades  and  friends,  mingled  with  the  pageantry  of  military 
companies  and  the  splendor  of  uniformed  fraternal  organizations,  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  concourse  of  people  who  seven  times  had  elected 
him  mayor  of  the  city,  and  beneath  the  old  flag  which  he  loved  so 
well  and  for  which  he  had  fought  so  grandly,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Colonel  Charles  A.  Zollinger,  the  soldier-citizen  and  mayor  of  Fort 
Wayne,  was  consigned  to  the  cold  and  silent  cemetery.  As  the  clods 
of  earth  dropped  upon  his  coffin,  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  mus- 
ketry of  soldiery  attested  the  fact  that  he  had  died  a  soldier  and  was 
given  a  soldier's  burial.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  impressive  funeral 
that  was  ever  held  in  Fort  Wayne. 

Colonel  Zollinger  was  paid  tribute  not  only    by    the  people  of 
Fort  Wayne  but  also  by  citizens  throughout  Indiana. 
The  INDIANAPOLIS  SENTINEL  said: 

The  death  of  Colonel  Zollinger  will  bring  an  unfeigned  sense 
of  grief  to  a  wide  circle  in  Indiana.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  individ- 
uality and  rugged  integrity;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  personal  magnetism. 
He  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and  open  and  above  board  when  waging 
war  on  his  enemies.  In  the  community  where  he  lived  and  died,  no 
man  was  held  in  higher  esteem,  and  there  was  none  whom  the  people 
so  delighted  to  honor.  To  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state,  his  loss 
will  be  a  heavy  one,  for  he   was  wise  in  counsel  and  strong  in  battle. 

The  LAFAYETTE  COURIER  published  the  following   obituary: 

The  death  of  Colonel  Zollinger,  which  occurred  at  his  home 
yesterday,  will  cause  profound  sorrow  in  a  vast  circle  of  friends,  who 
were  attached  to  him  with  ties  of  sincere  affection.  For  many  years, 
beginning  with  the  war  period.  Colonel  Zollinger  was  prominent  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  discharged  every  responsibility  with  conscien- 
tious fidelity.     He  was  a  consistent  man,  but  the  partisan  spirit  within 
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him  was  not  of  that  unworthy  intensity  that  frequently  results  in  dis- 
turbing the  personal  relations  of  men.  Colonel  Zollinger  was  a  patri- 
otic, upright,  and  useful  citizen;  his  untimely  death  will  cause  the 
keenest  sorrow  among  those  who  knew  him  best  and  best  understood  his 
kind,  indulgent,  and  forgiving  nature.  He  was  ever  faithful  to  his 
trusts  and  to  his  friends.  Although  his  career  has  been  cut  short,  it  is 
resplendent  with  good  deeds  and  honorable  services  in  behalf  of  his 
country  and  his  fellow  men. 

The  FORT  WAYNE  SENTINEL  published  the  terms  of  the  wiW 
of  Colonel  Zollinger  in  essence  on  January  6,  1894.  Attorney  A.  A. 
Purman  had  filed  the  written  instrument  in  the  Circuit  Court  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1894. 

He  leaves  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  amounting  to 
about  $15,000  to  his  wife;  she  is  named  executrix  in  the  will.  His 
wife  also  receives  the  entire  amount  of  the  insurance,  $18,000,  which 
he  held  on  his  life  in  the  companies  and  societies  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  only  conditions  upon  which  the  property  is  bequeathed 
to  Mrs.  Zollinger  are  mentioned  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  instru- 
ment. These  are  that  his  funeral  expenses  and  his  just  debts  be  paid, 
and  that  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  estate  go  to  his  two  daughters 
by  her,  Alice  and  Mamie  Zollinger.  The  will  is  dated  January  3, 
1891,  and  is  penned  by  Will  Oppenheim,  who,  with  Henry  Colerick, 
are  the  witnesses  to  the  instrument. 
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